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SWEDEN: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


GDP BY COMPONENTS VALUE (1) PERCENTAGE VOLUME CHANGE 
BILLION $ 


1991 1990 199lprel 1992est2 
Personai Consumption Ze -0.2 =e aa 


Total Public Consumption 63.0 +2.1 +0.7 +0.6 
(of which: Central Government) 18.0 +3.4 -1.0 -1.2 
Gross Investment 45.9 -10.9 -8.5 -7.5 
(of which: Private Industry) tea +1329 -3.0 -13.0 
Inventory Formation (also as % of GDP) -2.0 (40.1) (-1.2) (+0.6) 
Exports of Goods and Services 67.3 +2.0 -2.3 +2.0 
Imports of Goods and Services 63.7 +1.2 -6.0 A. 2 
GDP 238.2 +0.6 -1.3 -0.2 


TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ‘BILLIONS SEK 
CURRENT PRICES 


1990 ioe iprel 1992est 
Exports of Goods f.o.b. 339.8 ° 352.3 


Exports to United States3 29.2 26.9 N/A 
Imports of Goods c.i.f. 323.7 304.3 SESeL 
Imports from United States3 28.0 26.3 N/A 
Balance of Trade4 +14.8 +31.3 +37.8 
Net Tourism -18.8 -20.0 -20.8 
Balance on Current Account -35.1 -18.9 -17.5 
Foreign Exchange Reserves 103.8 939.7 N/A 
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MEMORANDUM ITEMS PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


1990 199lprel 1992est 
Industrial Production -2.0 se -0.5 


Real Disposable Income (1985 Prices) +3.2 . #201 
Average Hourly Earnings in Industry +9.5 ° +4.5 
Producer Prices, Annual Average5 +4.0 P +3.1 


Consumer Prices, Annual Average +10.4 = +3.2 


AS MARKED 


1990 199lprel 1992est 
Central Bank Discount Rate, Year-End 11.5% abt N7A 
Yield on 5-Year Industrial Bonds, Year-End 13.75% 12.10% N/A 


Labor Force (in thousands), Annual Average 4,577 4,552 4,521 
Open Unemployment Rate, Annual Average 1.5% Zu 3.8% 
Exchange Rate7: SEK (kronor) per US$1.00 5.90 6.05 6 


1 Source for the GDP component values was the Economic Research Institute, 
2 Estimates were taken from the Preliminary National Budget (PNB), 
January 1992, and are based on an assumed wage cost increase in 1992 of 
4.2% and an increase in consumer prices of 3.2%. When our forecasts 
differ, it is so indicated in the text. 

3 1991 = 12-month period from November 1990 through October 1991. 

4 Including statistical correction. 

5 For manufactured goods, excl. shipbuilding. Source: Economic Research 
Institute. | 

6 M3 = sum of non-bank public's deposits of all kinds in all types of 
banks, and notes and coins in circulation outside banks. 

7 Annual averages. 1992 = Embassy's prediction. The rate at the 
end-February 1992 was hovering around SEK 6 to the dollar. 


Main imports from the United States, November 1990-October 1991 (millions 
of U.S. dollars at average exchange rate for period of US$1.00 = SEK 
6.05): Electronic processing and communications equipment, 969; 
Machinery and appliances, 890; Motor vehicles and other means of 
conveyance, 826; Instruments and optical goods, 306; Chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, and plastic materials, 293; . Foods, beverages, and 
tobacco, 229; Coal and coke, 64. 


Sources: Swedish Finance Ministry and its Economic Research Institute; 
Central Bank; Statistics Sweden; and Labor Market Board. 





SUMMARY 


Sweden’s small economy was doubly sick in the opening months of 1992. 
Adversely affected by the international downturn, the country’s wheels of 
industry are being further slowed by a belated deflationary process, and 
unemployment is rising toward an unprecedented 4-5 percent of the work 
force. Little improvement in business activity is expected before 1993. 


Although the immediate future for the economy is bleak, the ground has 
been prepared for improving the general business climate and attracting 
foreign investment. This process was begun by the former Social 
Democratic government: it deregulated the credit market, removed foreign 
exchange controls, introduced a broad tax reform, won consensus on 
nuclear power policy, abolished foreign investment barriers, applied for 
EC membership, and pegged the krona to the European Currency Unit. 


The general elections of September 1991 brought a right-center coalition 
government to power in Sweden. It is continuing along the path of 
European integration staked out by the Social Democrats, and intends, 
among other things, to further reduce taxes, privatize government-owned 
corporations, step up investment in infrastructure, and increase 
investment in education and research. Budgetary constraints are 
governing the speed with and extent to which some of the programs can be 
implemented. Until the economy again begins to pick up momentum, the 
watchwords are fiscal restraint and continued public sector austerity. 


The lower valuation of the dollar has led to an improvement in the price 
competitiveness of U.S. products and has spurred interest in the United 
States as a potential supplier of price-sensitive products in addition to 
the high-technology products which Sweden has been buying from the United 
States in recent years. Sweden should remain an attractive market for 
U.S. exporters. The following sectors offer excellent export 
opportunities: computers, peripherals, and software; telecommunications 
services; aircraft and parts; defense industry equipment; medical 
equipment and supplies; tourism; and agricultural products such as 
apples, pears, cotton, tobacco, and wine. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Sweden is an advanced, industrialized country with a high standard of 
living and an extensive social services system. Situated in northwestern 
Europe with a climate like that of Minnesota, this constitutional 
monarchy is slightly larger in area than California but with a population 
of only some 8.6 million inhabitants. This represents 0.16 percent of 
the world population, but economically Sweden is much larger, accounting 
for roughly 2 percent of global gross production. As a small trading 
nation, Sweden is dependent on world economic developments and must 
adjust to then. 





Sweden has a modern distribution system, excellent internal and external 
communications, plus a skilled and educated work force. The traditional 
resource base of the economy lies in timber and hydroelectric power. 
Almost one-third of GDP is exported; consequently, Sweden is a strong 
supporter of liberal trading practices. Trade in industrial products 
between Sweden and the EC and EFTA (European Free Trade Area) countries 
is not subject to customs duty, nor is a significant portion of Sweden’s 
imports from developing countries. Import duties are among the lowest in 
the world, averaging less than 5 percent ad valorem on finished goods and 


around 3 percent on semimanufactures. Most raw materials are imported 
duty free. 


Privately owned firms account for nearly 90 percent of industrial output; 
the engineering sector, which includes the manufacture of electrical and 
transportation equipment, machinery, and metal goods, accounts for nearly 
half of all industrial production and exports. Although Sweden spends 
nearly 3 percent of its GDP on research and development, much of the 
growing high-technology component of its production derives from 
U.S.-origin technology. 


Corporate taxes are levied at a flat rate of 30 percent, but social 
security contributions for the work force add a further one-third or so 
to employers’ wage bills. Most goods and services for domestic 
consumption in Sweden are subject to a value-added tax at an effective 
rate of 25 percent. The rate on foodstuffs and certain tourism-related 
services stands at 18 percent. While taxes as a portion of GDP are now 
inching downward (to around 53 percent in 1992), the relative size of the 


Swedish public sector and the amount of taxes paid by the Swedes remain 
at world-record levels. 


NEW DIRECTIONS 


A series of recent economic policy decisions designed to place a greater 
reliance on market forces, and to harmonize Swedish laws and practices 
with those of the European Community, provide the foundations for a new 
economic era in Sweden. Initiatives by the previous Social Democratic 
government, which began the process of change, included abolishing nearly 
all foreign exchange controls, a broad tax reform, agreement not to 
proceed with early dismantling of nuclear power plants, applying for 
membership of the European Community (EC), pegging the krona to the 


European Currency Unit (ECU), and dismantling the agricultural price 
regulation systen. 


With the advent, in October 1991, of a new coalition government, headed 
by Moderate (conservative) Party Prime Minister Carl Bildt, came emphasis 
on the need for a clear "New Start" for Sweden. The government promises 
reduction in government expenditures, a continued lowering of taxes, 
further deregulation, privatization of government-owned corporations, and 
increased priority on infrastructure investment, education, and research 





as steps to reverse the recent trend of economic decline. The main 
thrust of the changes during the government’s first six months in office 
was directed toward improving the general business climate, particularly 
that for small businesses. The government is also determined to open up 
the economy, through changes that affect both local and prospective 
foreign participants, in the belief that a more liberal climate will 


stimulate business investment and, ultimately, lead to renewed economic 
growth. 


Sweden is currently negotiating, together with its EFTA partners, an 
agreement with the European Community on the formation of a so-called 
European Economic Area (EEA). Viewed in Sweden as an interim step before 
full EC membership can occur (target date, January 1995), the EEA will 
allow the free movement of goods, services, capital, and persons among 
its member countries. In the meantime, Sweden is well along the way 
toward unilaterally harmonizing its laws and regulations to conform with 
those now in place in the Community. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Due in large part to the international downturn, but also because of 
internal structural problems and a belated deflationary process, overall 
economic activity in Sweden declined in 1991 by more than 1 percent. 
Investments and industrial production are flagging. Open unemployment, 
despite the injection of large sums in labor market programs, passed the 
3-percent mark by the end of last year. (The numbers of unemployed, at 
worrying levels for Sweden, are expected to continue growing through 1992 
and into 1993 before any improvement is seen.) Other areas of concern 
are falling property values and significant credit losses by the banks. 
Swedish GDP is again expected to decline in 1992, though not by as much 
as in 1991. However, some forecasters are beginning to predict that the 
economy may take an even worse turn than the already-pessimistic official 
forecasts indicate. All observers agree that general economic recovery 
will not begin before 1993. The immediate goal of Swedish economic 
policy thus becomes one of sustaining the current low level of inflation 
while at the same time restoring conditions under which the economy can 
begin to grow. (See above.) 


On the positive side, wage demands have been smothered. With declining 
inflation, Swedes will still have more money at their disposal to spend 
or save, despite their low nominal wage increases. Moreover, the chronic 
Swedish wage/cost spiral seems at last to have been broken, and unit 
labor costs in relation to competitor countries is actually forecast to 
decline in 1992. Another salutary effect of the recession is that 
imports have fallen off more than exports, thus bringing improvement to 
the balance of trade and hence the current account balance. 


Developments on the monetary and exchange rate policy front during 1991 
indicate that the Swedes are determined to avoid devaluing the krona to 
address their economic problems. The central bank (and Social Democratic 





government) unilaterally pegged the Swedish currency to the ECU in May 
and stated that the next goal would be formal association with the 
European Monetary Union. The short-run effect was to eliminate lingering 
speculation about a krona devaluation, but market fears erupted again in 
early December following the Finnish markka devaluation. The central 
bank (and Bildt government) reacted decisively and countered major 
currency outflows with a 6-percent hike in Swedish interest rates. This 
huge increase was designed to be an unequivocal signal that Swedish 
monetary policy was under firm control and that the krona would not be 
devalued. The tactic worked; foreign currency flooded into Sweden and 
interest rates subsequently moved back to traditional levels. It should 
be noted in this regard, however, that monetary authorities still need to 


peg rates higher than those prevailing in EC Europe in order to attract 
capital to Sweden. 


On the general investment front, the strong growth which had occurred in 
gross capital formation in Sweden in the latter half of the 1980s 
culminated in 1989. Weakening economic activity, declining capacity 
utilization, and higher interest rates led thereafter to declining 
investments. In the industrial sector, investments fell by 4 percent in 
1990, the first decline since 1982. By 1991, however, the decline was no 
less than 19 percent. In 1992, the decline in industrial investment is 
expected to continue, though at the less steep rate of 6 percent. 


INVESTMENT POLICY AND BANKING 


With the exception of a few strategic areas of the economy, Sweden is 
generally open and receptive to foreign investment. This receptiveness 
has been accentuated recently. Sweden’s approach to the EC is leading to 
almost total harmonization of its laws, regulations, and business 
practices with those of the Community. 


Foreign banks, for instance, are now allowed to establish branch offices 
in the country as well as to purchase into Swedish banks. The United 
States is represented in Sweden by two banks: Citibank AB, which is a 
Swedish subsidiary that functions primarily as a wholesale bank and 
intermediary between customers and its parent bank and branches, and 
Chase Manhattan, which operates a representative office. 


Also, the former practice of government screening of foreign acquisitions 
of Swedish firms has been abolished; so has the ban on foreign purchases 
of real estate for business purposes. Though most listed Swedish 
corporations still maintain the practice of classifying their equity into 
shares which may be purchased by all-comers and those which may only be 
acquired by Swedish citizens and entities, this practice is currently 
under review and will in all probability also disappear with Swedish EC 
integration. In the past, Swedish outgoing investments exceeded incoming 
foreign investments by a broad margin, particularly in the decade before 
Sweden applied for membership in the EC. The EC application, coupled 


with the decontrols listed above, have now made Sweden a more attractive 
market to foreign investors. 





The United States is well represented on the Swedish business scene 

through subsidiaries which in 1990 employed 27,000 people, or 13 percent 
of the work force of all foreign-owned subsidiaries in Sweden. The book 
value of direct U.S. investment in Sweden at the end of 1990 is estimated 
at $1.5 billion (U.S. Department of Commerce figure), $1 billion of which 


was in manufacturing, $344 million in wholesale, and the remainder in 
services. 


Foreign exchange restrictions in Sweden are disappearing. Those 
remaining include the requirement that Swedish government bonds acquired 
by interests outside the country be deposited in a Swedish bank or with 
an authorized stockbroker, the stipulation that Swedish individuals (and 
some Swedish firms) need authorization to open accounts in foreign banks, 
and a prohibition on paying unlimited life insurance premiums to 
insurance companies outside the country. (Various transaction 
requirements also remain in place to maintain statistical coverage and 
ensure satisfactory tax control.) These restrictions are currently under 
review and will be changed by 1993 to conform with EC practices. There 
are no restrictions on remittances of profits, of proceeds from the 
liquidation of an investment, or of royalty and license fee payments. 
Similarly, a subsidiary or branch may transfer fees to a parent company 
outside of Sweden for management services, research expenditures, etc. 

In general, yields on invested funds, such as dividends and interest 
receipts, may be freely transferred. A foreign-owned firm may also raise 


foreign currency loans both from its parent corporation and credit 
institutions abroad. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade is vital to the Swedish economy. The country’s combined 
imports and exports of goods and services are the equivalent of almost 
two-thirds of its gross domestic product. Industry dominates the 
picture, with manufactured products accounting for around 85 percent of 
exports. Sweden’s most important markets are in Western Europe, in part 
because of the free trade area which exists there for industrial goods 
and also because of the country’s geographical proximity to those 
markets. Of Sweden’s total commodity exports in 1990, more than half 
went to the EC and another 19 percent to its EFTA partners. In 
comparison, less than 9 percent went to the United States, 2 percent to 
East European countries, the former Soviet Union, and China, and 2 
percent to Japan. 


U.S.-Swedish trade: In the decades following World War II, the United 
States enjoyed a trade surplus with Sweden, but by 1983 the effects of 
Swedish devaluations and a strengthening dollar brought a turnaround in 
Sweden’s favor. However, the dollar has again weakened sharply against 
the krona in recent years, giving price-sensitive U.S. goods an extra 
competitive edge which is now being reflected in the trade figures. In 
1990, the U.S. share of total Swedish imports stood at 8.7 percent, 
rising from 8.2 percent in 1989, and its share of total Swedish exports 





at 8.6 percent, falling from 9.3 percent in 1989. In the first nine 
months of 1991 (the latest figures available at the time of writing), the 
U.S. share of Sweden’s imports had fallen back slightly to 8.5 percent, 
while its share of Sweden’s exports had dropped still further to 8.1 
percent. Sweden’s traditional trade surplus with the United States for 
the same period has narrowed to around $225 million. As to Sweden’s 
exports to the United States, three-quarters are in automotive products, 
machinery, and electrical equipment, of which half comprise Volvo and 


Saab cars (the United States imports more than half of Sweden’s total car 
exports). 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Sweden’s current account balance improved from a deficit of SEK 35.1 
billion in 1990 to an estimated SEK 18.9 billion in 1991, representing 
2.6 and 1.3 percent of GDP, respectively. The major cause of the 
improvement was to be found in the trade balance, which showed a surplus 
of SEK 31 billion in 1991, or double the surplus in 1990. (1991 imports 
fell by as much as almost 6 percent in volume terms, while exports fell 
by only 1.5 percent.) Another reason for the improvement in the balance 
on current account was a turnaround in direct investment. While there 
was a net outflow of direct investment of around SEK 70 billion in 1990, 
1991 saw a decrease in outgoing investment and an increase in incoming 
investment, which almost balanced each other out. The lifting of 
controls on foreign direct investment in Sweden, combined with improved 
competitiveness accruing from greater wage restraint and rising 
productivity, should bring continued interest in investing in Sweden. As 
exports are expected to pick up faster than imports in both 1992 and 
1993, the trade balance will continue to rise and in turn reduce the 
deficit on current account. In 1992, the government estimates that the 


current account deficit will decline to the equivalent of 1.2 percent of 
GDP, and in 1993 to 0.6 percent. 


PRODUCTION 


Industry: Industry employs about one-quarter of Sweden’s 4.5-million 
person labor force. The latest upswing in the industrial business cycle 
peaked out in 1989. In the two-year period 1990-91, industrial 
employment was estimated to have declined by 85,000, a worryingly large 
figure. By the end of 1991, capacity utilization was rapidly approaching 
the level that prevailed in the protracted trough of 1980-82, and the 
inflow of orders was weak in both export and domestic markets. According 
to government figures published in the January 1992 Sudget, industrial 
production declined by around 5-1/2 percent in 1991. The situation was 
more serious than this, however. Reporting a month later, Statistics 
Sweden found that industrial production in 1991 had declined by no less 
than 8.6 percent in volume terms, which was the sharpest drop since 

1940. Since peaking out in the first half of 1989, Swedish industrial 





production, measured in January 1992, had fallen by more than 20 percent, 
to the level prevailing in 1980. The government’s expectations for 1992 


are very pessimistic, when production is forecast to decline by a further 
0.5 percent. 


Agriculture and forestry: A return to more traditional weather 
conditions in 1991 caused yields of most grain crops to be considerably 
below the record levels of the previous three years. As a consequence, 
aggregate grain production in 1991, at 5.1 million metric tons, was 20 
percent below the level of 1990. Farmer participation in the 
government’s agricultural set-aside program in 1991 resulted in 300,000 
hectares of cropland being taken out of production, about the same area 
that was retired from production in 1990. 


The initial measures of a radical, five-year agricultural reform program 
came into effect in 1991. The government will now dismantle previous 
price regulation programs and allow consumer demand to determine 
production volumes. Under this program, export subsidies also will be 
decreased substantially. The reform program has already resulted in a 
decreased production of milk and meat, a decrease in prices at the farm 
gate, and a slowdown in overall consumer price increases. (Average 
retail food prices increased from December 1990 to December 1991 by 2.3 
percent, as compared to an 8.1-percent increase in the total consumer 
price index during the same period.) 


Swedish forest industry producers experienced a weakening in demand both 
on the domestic and export markets in 1991, with profitability suffering 
heavily as a result of global overcapacity, price decreases, and poor 
economic growth in some European and North American markets. The value 
of total forest products exports in 1991 is estimated at SEK 60 billion 
($9.9 billion), a decline by almost 7 percent compared to 1990. Capacity 
utilization within the industry remained high, at around 90 percent. 


Farming and forestry together account for 3 percent of Sweden’s GDP. 


THE LABOR MARKET AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


A wage stabilization package, painstakingly put together in 1991 among 
the labor market partners, has taken hold. Wage costs, as a result, rose 
less than half the 10-percent annual average that had come to be taken 
for granted in the previous centralized wage negotiation process. 

Rising unemployment in the public as well as the private sector, and 
negative economic growth, were the main factors making wage restraint 
possible. Similarly, in the continuing recession, there are unlikely to 
be serious problems implementing the next phase of the two-year package 
-- a maximum 3-percent pay raise this year minus any increases given last 
year in excess ("wage drift") of the agreed half-percent ceiling for 
1991. Negotiations under way to work out the increases will be subject 
to compulsory arbitration if unforeseen problems do arise. 





Joblessness is considerably higher than average among youth, construction 
workers, and manual laborers. White-collar employees are also losing 
their jobs at an unprecedented rate and unemployment in Stockholm is 
uncharacteristically rising faster than the national average. The new 
government remains committed to active labor market measures to hold down 
unemployment and is introducing subsidized youth employment for 20- to 
24-year olds to keep them at least marginally in the work force. The 
blue-collar confederation, LO, opposes low wage employment for youth, 
given rising unemployment among its union members. 


The labor movement in 1992-93 faces a number of challenges in terms of 
new labor legislation and other changes being promulgated by the new 
right-center government. These include higher employee contributions for 
unemployment insurance and lower unemployment compensation, a waiting 
period for sick-leave benefits (which would be in conflict with some 
collective bargaining agreements, particularly among white-collar 
employees and management), and stricter disability provisions. Other 
labor legislation is in the offing. A parliamentary committee is 
studying a number of reforms, many of them proposed under the Social 
Democratic government before it left office. These include some degree 
of compulsory mediation, higher illegal strike fines, and other changes 
that unions fear will further reduce membership incentives at a time when 
both union membership and revenues are already declining. 


CONSUMPTION 


Public sector: After almost a decade of improvement, the central 
government budget deficit is again deteriorating, and by the end of 
fiscal year 1992/93, it is expected to rise to SEK 71 billion. This is 
equivalent to 4.7 percent of GDP, but is still a long way from the hefty 
deficit of 13 percent in 1982. The deficit trend is not what a new 
tax-cutting government would have wished for in its first budget, but the 
current economic situation is causing revenues to decline at the same 


time that extra government spending is needed to hold open unemployment 
in check. 


Total taxes plus employers’ social security contributions as a percentage 
of GDP are among the highest in the world, but there has been a growing 
insight in Sweden that this burden has become an impediment to the smooth 
working of the economy. The former Social Democratic government 
implemented a broad tax reform in 1990-91 which lightened the tax burden 
to some extent. Equivalent to no less than 56.1 percent of GDP in 1990, 
the tax share eased somewhat, to 53.5 percent of GDP, in 1991. One of 
the stated aims of the new government is to continue along this path. It 
estimated that taxes and employers’ social security contributions will 


amount to the equivalent of 52.9 percent of GDP in 1992, and 52.2 percent 
in 1993. 


Personal consumption: Real disposable incomes rose sharply in 1990 and 
1991, thanks to the general tax reform, but personal consumption 





stagnated. The savings ratio, as a consequence, rose by no less than 7 
percentage points between 1989 and 1991. As monies accrued under a 
compulsory personal savings scheme will be paid back to individuals in 
1992, incomes are again expected to show a relatively favorable 
development during the year, despite rising unemployment. Personal 
incomes will weaken again in 1993. Assuming moderate growth in personal 
consumption over the same period, the savings ratio will continue to rise 
in 1992 and then decline somewhat in 1993. 


Prices: The tax reform of 1990-91 lifted some of the burden of direct 
income tax from the shoulders of Swedes and financed the move by 
increasing various forms of indirect taxation, with a consequent increase 
in the consumer price index. Standing at some 6-1/2 percent at the end 
of 1989, the index rose to more than 10-1/2 percent by the end of 1990. 

A deflationary process is now under way, and the country is experiencing 
a dramatic decline in inflation. The official forecast for the increase 
in consumer prices from December 1991 to December 1992 is around 2-1/2 
percent, compared with 8-1/2 percent in the previous 12-month period. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. EXPORTERS 


The lower valuation of the dollar has led to an improvement in the price 
competitiveness of U.S. products and has spurred interest in the United 
States as a potential supplier of price-sensitive products in addition to 


the high-technology products which Sweden has been buying from the United 
States in recent years. Sweden should remain an attractive market for 
U.S. exporters. The following sectors offer excellent export 
opportunities: 


Computers, peripherals, and software: The overall Swedish market for 
computers reached approximately $4.2 billion in 1991. It is expected 
that the market will increase by 15 percent annually (excluding hardware 
which will experience lower growth rates). Of particular interest are 
optical storage systems, networks, database management systems, executive 
information packages, and graphics software. 


Telecommunications services: The Swedish telecommunications services 
market reached sales of $208 million in 1991. It is expected that the 
market will increase by 30 percent annually during the next few years. 
This expected increase is a result of the deregulation of the Swedish 
telecommunications industry. Sweden, despite its small size, has a large 
number of multinational companies that will be looking for alternate 
sources now that the market has been deregulated. These companies will 
look for business partners who offer global services. 


Aircraft and parts: Both the Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) and the 
Swedish domestic carrier Linjeflyg intend to replace large parts of their 
fleets during the 1990s. SAS will invest between $5 and $7 billion in 
new aircraft and Linjeflyg approximately $700 million by the year 2000. 





However, the two airlines are expected to merge, which will reduce their 
needs for new aircraft somewhat. 


Defense industry equipment: Annual purchases of defense-related materiel 
and services in Sweden have a value of close to $1.8 billion. Although 
the majority of the orders are placed within Sweden, there are still 
sizable contracts for foreign suppliers. Aside from such spectacular 
items as aircraft and tanks, etc., the Swedish defense forces buy large 
quantities of communications equipment, batteries, field equipment, 
protective clothing, and the like. 


Medical equipment and supplies: Health care will continue to be oriented 
away from hospitals and toward local health care centers. Thus, demand 
will remain stable for screening equipment (including x-ray apparatus), 
as well as analytical laboratory equipment. Interest remains strong for 
new techniques such as non-invasive biophysical measurement, less harmful 
means of obtaining anatomical images, and improved drug delivery systems. 


Tourism: Sweden offers great opportunities for U.S. travel and 
tourism-related organizations. Although the Gulf war had a significantly 
negative impact on all travel from Sweden in early 1991, the general 
trend to the United States from Sweden is favorable. U.S. receipts in 
1991 were estimated at $575 million. The United States is the most 
preferred long-haul destination for the Swedes. 


Agricultural products: Sweden offers a good market for U.S. agricultural 
products, particularly apples, pears, cotton, tobacco, and wine. There 
are some opportunities for U.S. exports of certain types of hardwoods and 


plywoods, as well-forested Sweden has a very limited variety of tree 
types. 


The U.S. Departments of Commerce (202) 377-4414 and Agriculture (202) 
720-7103 offer specific information on a number of export services. 
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